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As more and more states ?nake a commitment to specialised middle level teacher preparation, teacher education programs across the country must make the 
necessary adjustments to ensure middle level teachers are prepared to be successful. Unfortunately, individual state and institutional requirements often make 
this challenging and can result in inconsistent experiences, expectations, and requirements. In an effort to provide a common focus for middle level teacher prepa¬ 
ration, this piece proposes the Eramework for Effective Middle Eevel Practices through the analysis of three key documents in middle level teacher prepara¬ 
tion—National Middle School Association’s position statement on the Professional Preparation of Middle Eevel Teachers (2006), National Middle School 
Association’s This We Believe: Keys to Educating Young Adolescents (2010), and Anfara and Schmid's (2007) synthesis of research on effective teaching 
practices at the middle level. Illustrative practices are suggestedfor the use of the Eramework in middle level teacherpreparation. 


“...learning to teach middle level students by ‘trial and 
error’ teaching may eventually lead to successful teaching, 
but this is an ineffective teacher preparation model. This 
situation leaves too much to chance...” (McEwin, Smith, 
& Dickinson, 2003, p. 10) 

In 2003, McEwin, Smith, & Dickinson wrote “middle 
level teacher preparation is more widespread now than 
ever before” (p.7). Ten years later it remains true with 45 
states and the District of Columbia requiring specialized 
middle level teacher preparation through an endorsement 
or licensure (Association for Middle Level Education, 
2013). While it is important to acknowledge this as pro¬ 
gress for the middle level movement, it is also important 
to consider the complications this growth brings to the 
landscape of specialized teacher preparation for the mid¬ 
dle grades. As states change licensure requirements, 
teacher education institutions must follow suit to ensure 
its candidates will be fully certified upon completion of 
the program. When these mandates require programs to 
prepare candidates for an endorsement or licensure to 
teach early adolescents, many times the quality and con¬ 
tent of these programs become idiosyncratic to the insti¬ 
tutions, states, and regions in which they are located. 
These idiosyncrasies lead to preparation that is incon¬ 
sistent in focus, experiences, and expectations across pro¬ 


grams. Further, some programs prepare candidates 
through a generalist elementary program, and others are 
prepared through a specialized middle grades program. 
Still, others are prepared through subject-specific second¬ 
ary programs (McEwin, Smith, & Dickinson, 2003). 
Each of these routes leads to certification that allows the 
candidate to teach in a middle school, each with very dif¬ 
ferent assumptions about the kind of preparation teachers 
of early adolescents require. Many acknowledge this ap¬ 
proach is not as effective as a specialized middle grades 
professional preparation program (Jackson & Davis, 
2000). As such, this paper highlights the different con¬ 
structs of middle grades education that must be empha¬ 
sized regardless of the approach and requirements institu¬ 
tions follow when training teachers. 

Various organizations have worked as advocates to pro¬ 
vide guidance to teacher preparation institutions that of¬ 
fer specialized programs for middle level teacher candi¬ 
dates (Jackson & Davis, 2000; McEwin, Smith, & Dickin¬ 
son, 2003). These organizations have produced position 
and belief statements (e.g., This We Believe and Now We 
Must Act; This We Believe: Keys to Educating Young Adolescents; 
Position Statement on Teacher Preparation; Turning Points 2000 ) 
about middle schools, early adolescents, and those prepar¬ 
ing to be middle grades teachers. All of these statements 
and papers have a consistent message about the unique- 
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ness of middle schools, the needs of early adolescent stu¬ 
dents, and the importance of understanding how develop¬ 
ment interacts with every aspect of schooling at this level. 

Even though the Association for Middle Level Educa¬ 
tion (National Middle School Association, 2006), the Na¬ 
tional Forum to Accelerate Middle Grades Reform (2002), 
and the Carnegie Foundation (Carnegie Task Force on 
Teaching as a Profession, 1986) have all established stand¬ 
ards of preparation for middle level teachers, or essential 
components of middle level teacher preparation programs, 
variability continues to exist across preparation programs 
mainly because of the inconsistencies of state licensure, 
institutional philosophy, and program size and structure. 
These variables often influence teacher educations’ poli¬ 
cies and procedures which, in turn, significantly impact 
middle level preparation (e.g. grade configuration of cer¬ 
tificates, field experience requirements, number of credit 
hours of specialty courses) by forcing institutions to gen¬ 
eralize all teacher preparation to fit the goals of the entire 
unit. 

In an effort to provide a common focus and advocate 
for specialized middle grades teacher preparation, this 
article presents a conceptual framework for middle level 
teacher preparation that articulates the constructs of the 
middle school concept referenced in a variety of publica¬ 
tions on middle level teacher preparation. Bringing those 
position/belief statements together into a conceptual 
framework for effective practices provides a clear, coher¬ 
ent guide to middle level educator preparation that values 
the components of the middle school philosophy, upholds 
the tenants of the middle school concept, and is con¬ 
sistent with effective teacher preparation regardless of the 
individual institutional challenges. Drawing on the seminal 
literature in middle level education, the Frameu'ork for Effec¬ 
tive Middle Level Practices (Faulkner, Howell, & Cook, 2012; 
Howell, Cook, & Faulkner, 2013) was developed to sup¬ 
port and shape consistent practices in an effort to ensure 
that the middle school concept is fully realized for all ear¬ 
ly adolescent students through the preparation of their 
teachers. With the aforementioned irregularities found in 
state licensure and teacher preparation programs, middle 
level teacher preparation programs often are allowed to 
take a “cafeteria” approach when preparing middle level 
teachers. This leads to both the constructs (e.g., organiza¬ 
tional structures, assessment, relationships) and elements 
(e.g., teaming, advisory programs, interdisciplinary in¬ 
struction) of effective middle level practice frequently 
being taught in isolation and presented to candidates as 
components from which they can “pick and choose,” ra¬ 
ther than a holistic approach to teaching middle grade 
students. In turn, the results are a lack of understanding 
of the interconnected and holistic nature of the constructs 
of middle level practice, spotty implementation, and a lack 


of field and clinical experiences that demonstrate the con¬ 
structs. 

The Framework for Effective Middle Level Practice 

As advocates for developmental^ responsive instruc¬ 
tion, high-quality classroom teachers that are specifically 
trained to teach in a middle school, and organizational 
structures (e.g., interdisciplinary teams with common 
planning time, advisory programs, enrichment programs) 
that support the development of middle school students 
(McEwin, Smith, & Dickinson, 2003; NMSA, 2010), the 
authors have developed the proposed conceptual frame¬ 
work to serve as a guide to research and practice that is 
grounded in the theoretical underpinnings of the middle 
school concept (Carnegie Council on Adolescent Develop¬ 
ment, 1989; Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Profes¬ 
sion, 1986; Jackson & Davis, 2000; NMSA, 2010), best 
practices in teaching and learning at the middle level 
(McEwin & Dickinson, 1995, 1997; NMSA, 2010), and 
relevant research on effective middle level teaching prac¬ 
tices (Anfara & Schmid, 2007). It considers the needs of 
young adolescents alongside the needs of middle level 
educators and draws on three relevant pieces of work that 
have been widely disseminated and discussed: (a) NMSA’s 
position statement on the Professional Preparation of 
Middle Level Teachers (2006), (b) NMSA’s This We Believe: 
Keys to Educating Young Adolescents (2010), and (c) Anfara 
and Schmid’s (2007) synthesis of research on effective 
teaching practices at the middle level. 

The NMSA position statement on the Professional Prepara¬ 
tion of Middle Level Teachers highlights six key components 
that are essential to address. The six components are (a) 
young adolescent development; (b) middle level philoso¬ 
phy and organization; (c) middle level curriculum; (d) sub¬ 
ject matter knowledge; (e) middle level planning, teaching, 
and assessment; and (f) middle level field experiences 
(NMSA, 2006). This We Believe (NMSA, 2010) outlined the 
key attributes and characteristics needed to establish a 
successful middle level school. The four attributes identi¬ 
fied are as follows: (a) developmentally responsive, (b) 
challenging, (c) empowering, and (d) equitable; and the 16 
characteristics fall under three primary areas: (a) curricu¬ 
lum, instruction, and assessment; (b) leadership and or¬ 
ganization; and (c) culture and community. Finally, Anfara 
and Schmid’s (2007) synthesis identified the characteris¬ 
tics, competencies, and behaviors of effective teachers. 
The authors’ analysis of the three core documents led to 
the development of the Framework for Effective Middle Level 
Practice. 

The Framework (Faulkner, Howell, & Cook, 2012; How¬ 
ell, Cook, & Faulkner, 2013) highlights eight different 
constructs of middle level practice that, when implement¬ 
ed and used comprehensively, enhance the likelihood of 
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high-quality, effective learning experiences for all stu¬ 
dents. Furthermore, the Yramen'ork also articulates how 
the eight constructs interact to influence this effective¬ 
ness. The interaction of the eight constructs is important 
because it allows those involved in middle level teacher 
preparation to be “on the same page” regardless of ac¬ 
creditation or institutional demands. Further, the manner 
in which the eight constructs interact also distinguishes 
teaching in the middle grades as unique from other mod¬ 
els of teacher effectiveness. The eight constructs are de¬ 
velopmental spectrum, dispositions and professional be¬ 
haviors, organizational structures, relationships, content 
knowledge, classroom management, assessment, and cur¬ 
riculum and instruction. 

Developmental spectrum. This framework construct 
focuses on practices that are responsive to the social, 
emotional, intellectual, physical, sexual, and cultural de¬ 
velopment of early adolescent students. It is not only 
important for all stakeholders to be aware of the develop¬ 
mental diversity of the early adolescent, but also to utilize 
that information to inform every decision in the class¬ 
room and school (Florowitz, Darling-Flammond, & Brans- 
ford, 2005). To address the developmental needs of stu¬ 
dents, it is important for curriculum and instruction to be 
engaging, hands-on, relevant to the students’ lives, and 
differentiated (Bean, 1993). Teachers should foster an ap¬ 
propriate climate with choice, movement, collaboration, 
and discussion (Stevenson, 2002). Finally, effective middle 
level practices must include culturally responsive peda¬ 
gogy that promotes tolerance, acceptance, and inclusivity 
(Gay, 2010). 

Dispositions and professional behaviors. Disposi¬ 
tions and professional behaviors refer to the personal and 
professional beliefs, values, and character traits teachers 
possess and reflect in their middle grades teaching. Teach¬ 
er dispositions play a tremendous role in the success or 
failure of students (Wasicsko, 2002; Combs, 1991), and 
teachers should engage in a professional and responsible 
manner at all times. As such, middle grades teachers must 
be effective collaborators, embrace diversity, value the 
unique developmental needs of students, and enjoy work¬ 
ing with young adolescents (NMSA, 2010). In addition, 
teachers should work to motivate and inspire students, 
understanding their actions constantly serve as a model 
for students. 

Organizational structures. The organizational struc¬ 
tures construct consists of the various programs specifi¬ 
cally designed to allow middle grade schools and teachers 
to meet the various needs of young adolescents and to 
address the tenets of the middle level philosophy. These 
structures include elements such as interdisciplinary team¬ 
ing, advisory programs, health programs, common plan¬ 
ning time, and intramurals (Jackson & Davis, 2000; 
NMSA, 2010). These elements are designed for teachers to 
provide appropriate opportunities to challenge, enrich, 
support, and nurture the academic, emotional, social, and 
personal success of each student. When implemented ef¬ 
fectively, these organizational structures often lead to 
higher levels of academic achievement and improved 
school culture for both teachers and students (Flowers, 
Mertens, & Mulhall, 1999; Erb, 2001). 


Relationships. The intersection of the developmental 
spectrum, organizational structures, and teacher disposi¬ 
tions and professional behaviors creates a climate that 
allows relationships to flourish. Positive, healthy relation¬ 
ships among and between school personnel (teachers, ad¬ 
ministrators, support staff, etc.) and students in the mid¬ 
dle level classroom and school (e.g., all school staff, com¬ 
munity members, and parents) are built on trust and mu¬ 
tual respect that honor the developmental diversity of 
young adolescents and impact every aspect of teaching 
and learning at the middle level (Lumpkin, 2007). When 
students feel cared for, understood, and supported by 
adults in an educational environment, they learn more and 
feel more successful (Kohn, 2005; Williams, 2011). 

Content knowledge. The content knowledge construct 
addresses both the specific content knowledge (e.g., math¬ 
ematics, science, social studies, language arts) and the 
pedagogical content knowledge necessary to provide 
meaningful and engaging learning experiences for stu¬ 
dents. Teachers must have a deep understanding of the 
discipline they are teaching and understand how various 
concepts connect within the discipline and across disci¬ 
plines (Danielson, 2007). In addition to having a deep un¬ 
derstanding of the discipline, teachers must have a peda¬ 
gogical knowledge base that allows them to connect disci¬ 
plinary concepts to the real life experiences of the stu¬ 
dents, as well as promote learning across disciplines, 
problem solving, and critical thinking. Teachers must mas¬ 
ter both content knowledge and instructional skills, but 
they must also know the students they teach (Danielson, 
2007; Jackson & Davis, 2000). In doing so, they can de¬ 
sign learning experiences that address the needs of all stu¬ 
dents, thus emphasizing the importance of the develop¬ 
mental spectrum on multiple aspects of the teaching and 
learning process. 

Classroom management. The classroom rules, poli¬ 
cies, and cultural expectations embraced in both the 
school community and individual classroom make up the 
construct of classroom management. In order for instruc¬ 
tion to be effective, the environment of the classroom 
must be conducive to learning, and this environment is 
highly dependent upon the teacher’s efforts to know and 
understand his or her students and their special needs 
(Weinstein & Novodvorsky, 2011), as well as the relation¬ 
ships established between teachers and students 
(Danielson, 2007; Marzano, 2003; Weinstein & Novo¬ 
dvorsky, 2011). Classroom management includes designing 
and organizing the learning environment; establishing 
rules, procedures, and consequences for behavior; moni¬ 
toring student behavior; and managing instructional time 
and resources (Danielson, 2007; Jackson & Davis, 2000; 
Marzano, 2003). Ultimately, the well-managed learning 
climate is “inviting, safe, inclusive, and supportive of 
all” (NMSA, 2010, p. 33). 

Assessment. Assessment encompasses the use of ongo¬ 
ing, multiple, and varied means to determine student pro¬ 
gress and inform instructional choices (Jackson & Davis, 
2000; NMSA, 2010). Appropriate assessment in the middle 
grades includes a balance of both formative and summa- 
tive assessments and provides quality feedback to students 
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to enhance their learning. These assessments likely include 
traditional paper-and-pencil measures such as tests and 
quizzes, but the range of assessment techniques might 
also include informal checks for understanding, interviews 
and conferences with students, student self-assessment, 
performance tasks, portfolios, and projects (Danielson, 
2007; Jackson & Davis, 2000; NMSA 2010). Developmen¬ 
tal^ responsive assessment practices focus on individual 
student progress rather than on competition and compari¬ 
son among students (NMSA, 2010). 

Curriculum and instruction. Pedagogy at the middle level 
includes relevant, meaningful, integrated, and challenging curricu¬ 
lum enacted with instructional strategies that are student- 
centered, hands on, and engaging to the students (Bean, 1993; 


Casas, 2011; Jackson & Davis, 2000; NMSA, 2010). Curriculum is 
integrated and interdisciplinary focusing on connections between 
and among the core subjects and lives of early adolescent stu¬ 
dents (Casas, 2011; NCATE, 2010). (See figure 1) 

At the core of the framework are developmental spec¬ 
trum, dispositions and professional behaviors, organiza¬ 
tional structures, and relationships. These four constructs 
provide the philosophical and organizational foundation 
necessary for effective middle level practices to be estab¬ 
lished and flourish. When implemented effectively, these 
four constructs are what distinguish middle grades educa¬ 
tion from other age levels. In turn, they have a profound 
influence on the other four constructs of the framework — 
content knowledge, classroom management, assessment. 


Figure 1. Framework for Effective Middle Level Practices. 



Howell, P., Cook, C., & Faulkner, S. (2013). Effective middle level teaching: Perceptions on the preparedness of newly hired teach¬ 
ers. Middle Grades Research journal, 8(1), 36. Figure reprinted with permission of Information Age Publishing, Inc. 
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curriculum and instruction — and help to make education 
at the middle level unique. Ideally, pre-service teachers 
who have experiences with, develop an understanding of, 
and embrace the interconnectedness of the eight con¬ 
structs of the Framework are more likely to have the skill 
set needed to be an effective middle level teacher who is 
caring, values each child, and believes every child can 
learn, understands the developmental needs of his or her 
students, develops positive relationships with students, 
collaborates with colleagues, and utilizes the appropriate 
content and pedagogy to provide high-quality educational 
experiences for students. 

Shaping Middle Grades Teacher Preparation 

At first glance, the Framework proposed for effective 
practices at the middle level may resemble frameworks or 
models proposed for teacher education in general. How¬ 
ever, upon closer examination, it is clear that this Frame¬ 
work gives primacy to the interdependency of the core 
constructs that represent the unique demands of an effec¬ 
tive middle level teacher. Without a simultaneous commit¬ 
ment to all of the core constructs, the Framework becomes 
general in nature and defaults to a model of teacher edu¬ 
cation for all school levels. The authors have identified 
practices that explicitly illustrate the interdependency and 
mutually supportive relationships between the core con¬ 
structs of the Framework and the work of learning to teach 
at the middle level. 

Illustrative Practices of the Framework 

Regardless of state regulations related to licensure or 
institutional demands, programs preparing teacher candi¬ 
dates to teach early adolescent students can utilize the 
Framework to ensure: 

• candidate selection includes significant considera¬ 
tion of appropriate dispositions for teaching in the middle 
grades, provides opportunities for candidates to self- 
reflect and analyze progress, and offers regular feedback 
to candidates about their dispositions and professional 
behaviors; 

• candidates construct an understanding of the histor¬ 
ical, sociocultural, and political contexts of middle grades 
teacher preparation (e.g., foundational leaders, context of 
middle school movement, educational reform efforts) in 
order to enhance the understanding of the uniqueness of 
teaching at the middle level; 

• professional preparation is grounded in a thorough 
and deep understanding of all aspects of the developmen¬ 
tal spectrum of young adolescents (i.e., physical, social, 
emotional, moral, cognitive, cultural) and fully embraces a 
developmentally responsive approach; 

• candidates are familiar with the organizational 
structures associated with effective middle level practice 
(e.g., teaming, common planning, advisory, interdiscipli¬ 
nary units, intramurals, exploratory programs), develop an 
understanding of how each structure supports effective 
middle level practice, and experience opportunities to en¬ 
gage with these organizational structures; 


• pedagogical and content knowledge courses are 
built around the core of the Framework; candidates develop 
the understanding that grounding all curriculum, assess¬ 
ment, and classroom management decisions to the core of 
the Framework is what separates effective middle level 
practice from effective practice in general; 

• meaningful field and clinical experiences are in set¬ 
tings that model and embrace effective middle level phi¬ 
losophy and practice; and 

• teacher preparation programs model the develop¬ 
ment of positive, professional relationships (i.e., colleague 
to colleague, professor to students, student to student) 
and afford opportunities for pre-service teachers to prac¬ 
tice building positive relationships with middle grades 
students and other professionals. 

Discussion 

The preparation of middle level teachers, whether pre¬ 
service or inservice, is best accomplished when there is a 
thorough understanding of effective practices drawn from 
research and guided by a conceptual framework. Drawing 
upon current literature related to effective middle level 
practice (AMLE, 2013; Anfara & Schmid, 2007; NMSA, 
2006), the proposed framework provides a structure to 
guide consistent and comprehensive teacher preparation 
regardless of institutional demands or the licensure and 
accreditation regulations in place. 

First, and foremost, the development of the Framework for Effec¬ 
tive Middle Eevel Practices brings together the constructs that are 
documented in middle level literature and known to be critical to 
the foundational understanding of effective middle level practice. 
One could easily argue that the eight constructs of the Framework 
are important regardless of the level one teaches, and the authors 
would agree. However, as middle level educators, the authors 
believe the core constructs of the Framework are particularly im¬ 
portant for middle level teachers due to the unique nature of mid¬ 
dle level students. The Framework clearly demonstrates the heart 
and soul of the middle school philosophy - attention to the de¬ 
velopmental spectmm of the students by teachers who exhibit 
the appropriate dispositions and professional behaviors within 
school settings with supportive organizational structures that 
allow relationships to flourish. It is through this lens that the con¬ 
structs of classroom management, assessment, curriculum and 
instruction, and content knowledge should be viewed. The 
Fra?neivork allows those involved in teacher preparation to 
maintain focus on the critical components of effective 
middle level practice and to avoid “drift” from the core 
values on which the middle level movement was built. 

The standard established by the Framework can guide the 
development and redesign of middle level teacher prepara¬ 
tion programs to teach and model the components of the 
Framework in a holistic, integrated manner while not over- 
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emphasizing one element to the exclusion of the others. 
Further, the Framework can serve as a valuable tool for 
program evaluation and self-assessment, allowing pro¬ 
grams to discuss how these constructs are embedded 
within the program. 

Last, the Framework provides an outline for future re¬ 
search and the development of new research questions. 
Current middle level research tends to focus on particular 
elements of interest to researchers (e.g., teaming, adviso¬ 
ry, teaching strategies); however, the Framework for Effective 
Middle Eevel Practices encourages inquiry into the integra¬ 
tion and implementation of the eight constructs and the 
elements that support those constructs. The result will be 
a stronger body of research that either supports current 
practice or causes teacher preparation programs to change 
how they prepare new teachers. Ultimately, the goals of 
high-quality teachers and maximized P-12 student learning 
will be realized, goals upon which we all agree. 

With middle level teacher preparation programs varying 
from one institution to the next based on state certifica¬ 
tion regulations and program dynamics, it is critical that 
the beliefs and vision of the middle school philosophy are 
brought together and clearly articulated in a framework 
that can guide practices for in-service and pre-service 
teachers and administrators. A conceptual framework 
with the central constructs of middle level teacher prepa¬ 
ration in one model articulates the various components 
needed in programs to prepare effective middle level 
teachers and illustrates the unique nature of teacher edu¬ 
cation at the middle level. Moreover, a model that brings 
together the essential constructs of middle level education 
clearly illustrates the integrated nature of the constructs 
and supports the practice of embracing all constructs in¬ 
stead of choosing a few that are convenient or address the 
thrust of current educational reforms. While teacher 
learning is a complex and social process, a consistent 
framework to guide the practices of middle level teacher 
educators can address the variety and inconsistency found 
in middle level teacher preparation programs. 
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